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Letters from Members 


Painstaking 


This morning I received the scoring of 
our yearbook. 
cerely for the painstaking examination you 
made of the book and for the very fine 
constructive criticisms you offered. I assure 
you I shall try to direct the staff this year 


I want to thank you sin- 


to observe the many directive hints you 
gave in the page-by-page commentary. Next 
year, I hope we can show that all your 
helpful suggestions have been carefully fol- 
lowed.—A.M., N.]J. 


ct. 


Alarmed 


We note with alarm the deadline of De- 
cember 10 for newspapers. We have had 
one mimeographed paper so far but we 
planned our fall printed issue for New 
Year’s Day. Accordingly, all material has 
been slanted toward that time. As we are 
a foreign language publication, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to change on such short no- 
tice. We should appreciate any allowance 
that could be made to us—M.D., Va. 


Because of the change of date, the 
CSPA anticipated some situations simi- 
lar to this. It is not the desire of the 
Association to interfere with the normal 
schedule of a publication and it would 
regret any change made that would ap- 
pear to be dictated by one of its ad- 
In this in- 
stance, and in a few others that have 
arisen, permission is being granted for 


ministrative regulations. 


the submission of what would normally 
be the issues entered in the contest. 


—Ed. 


Free Time 


Would you please send me the dates when 
the Annual Convention will be held in New 
York. I would also appreciate it if you 
could give me an idea of when we would 
have free time while there—G.A., Md. 

The Convention will be held on 

March 12-13-14, 1953. 

is organized so that all sessions con- 

clude about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. 

That leaves the evenings free for what- 

ever plans may be made by individual 

delegates.—Ed. 


The program 


eee 
Literary Magazine 


We publish a literary magazine. Is it 


eligible for the CSPA competition?—C.L., 
N.Y. 

Yes, literary magazines are eligible 
for the CSPA competition. Over the 
years every possible consideration has 
been given to them to encourage and 

Only last 


year, the new“ Magazine Fundamentals” 


foster their development. 


appeared with a special section devoted 
to their interests.—Ed. 


a oe. 


Wonderful Job 


You did a wonderful job of analyzing 
our yearbook and we want to express our 
thanks. Your criticisms will be most useful 


in putting out this year’s book—T.L., Cal. 


o oo 


Enrollment? 


Thank you for a first place rating. But 
you have us entered in the 1501-2500 classi- 
fication. Our school enrollment last year 
was never over 435. So will this give us a 


different rating —M.R., Ill. 


It should. By checking your Entry 
Form we found that you had checked 
the column indicating the class in which 
we entered the book. No book rates 
as well when it is “out of phase.” 
This happens occasionally but when the 
Entry Form is signed and sealed by the 
signature of the Adviser we have to 
assume it is placed where it should be. 
The Association regrets such occur- 
rences because it does not help a book 
and the extra cost of additional rating 
and incidental expenses pares down our 
slender balance. Even on the forms, 
all Advisers are cautioned to check 
every item before it is dispatched.—Ed. 


Twenty-six American schoolboys from 
private schools in the United States who 
will spend the coming year in British 
schools, sailed on the 9th of September 
after a reception at the English-Speaking 
Union Headquarters in New York City. 
A group of 21 British boys arrived in this 
country on the 23rd of September on an 
exchange basis. The program, in which 
about fifty schools in this country cooperate, 
is now twenty-five years old. Known as the 
International Schoolboy Fellowship, it was 
reorganized after World War II and is 
under the administration of the English- 
Speaking Union. 


The Cover - - 


This issue carries as a cover plate one 
that appeared originally in La Retama, the 
yearbook of Brackenridge High School, San 
Antonio, Texas. Mrs. Betty B. Briggs, the 
Adviser, gave us her gracious permission to 
reproduce it here for the benefit of the 
readers of this magazine. 


29th Annual Convention 
March 12-13-14, 1953 





Scholastic Teacher has a new department 
devoted to high school journalism. Stanley 
Solomon of the Nott Terrace High School 
in Schenectady, N.Y., is the editor in 
charge. Devoting each issue to one topic, 
Mr. Solomon covers a lot of ground and 
leaves one with the impression he knows 
what he’s doing. He should for he is a 
graduate of the Missouri School of Jour. 
nalism, he has served as an assistant at the 
Journalism Workshop of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and Adviser-in-Serv- 
ice and he has had a hand in several of the 
CSPA activities. In addition, each of his 
contributions to date has given Advisers 
something to think about and something to 
write for in the way of valuable source 
material. 
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THINK we will all agree that, while 
the front page might be called the 
face of a newspaper, the news columns 
its life blood, the features its clothes, and 
advertising its carfare, the editorial page 
is its soul—and without a soul a newspaper 







would become, like a human being, a dull 





and hopeless automaton. 
The editorial page is a pretty important 
part of a newspaper—and for any news- 







paper, whether a metropolitan daily, a coun- 





try weekly or the pride and joy of a high 
school or college. You can see I don’t agree 
with the man who wrote: 







“The prestige of the editorial is gone 





... There are journalists who think the 
time is at hand for the abolition of edi- 






torials....Our journalists already know 





that editorials neither make nor mar the 





daily paper, that they do not much in- 


” etc., etc. 





fluence the public mind .. . 





‘ When do you think this passage was 





written? It comes from a magazine article 
of the year 1866—pretty close to a century 
ago—and the editorial page is still going 









strong. 





F COURSE, the whole theory, and a 
good deal of the practice, of jour- 






nalism has changed since that time anyway. 





In those days the editorial page was still a 
Mott, the great 
historian of American journalism, tells us 
that the editorial page, as distinct from the 
news columns, only came into full flower 
about the middle of the century. Now let 
us skip about a hundred years and take a 
good look at this institution we call the 
editorial page in 1952. 





relatively new invention. 












In the first place, there are almost as 
many different kinds of editorial page as 
there are kinds of newspaper. Except for 
the uniformity that to some extent exists 
within the chains, it is here that the stand- 
atdization that bedevils American journalism 
and almost every other aspect of our civiliza- 
tion gives way—perhaps only in a precious 
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news stories carried in our daily paper are 








two or three columns—to real individuality. 
Here is where the soul of the newspaper 
has its windows on the world. Here is 
where the real character, as distinguished 
from the superficial adornments, 
through. 


shows 


So when we talk about an editorial page 
we are talking about a hundred different 
kinds of page. We are talking about the 
editorial page that thunders out of deep 
conviction or the page that rants from 
bigotry or bias; we are talking about the 
page that leans so far backward to avoid 
offense that it falls flat and we are taiking 
about the page that is so quick to jump 
into the fray without thinking that it, too, 
falls flat. There is the small-town page de- 
voted only to local issues and the big city 
one only to local interests; the wise and the 
witty and the crusading type and the page 
that seeks to persuade by careful and rea- 
soned argument. 


gaged THERE is surely a fundamental 
characteristic that is more or less a 
common denominator for most if not all 
editorial pages. American journalism has 
progressed to the point now where, with 
certain obvious exceptions that will readily 
come to mind, the facts and events of the 
day are kept in the news columns, while 
opinion is reserved for the editorial: page. 


Let me immediately qualify this statement 
by saying that news has become so compli- 
cated, and the reading public so diffuse and 
so overwhelmed by it all, that in some news- 
papers, including my own, it is felt that a 
certain amount of interpretation belongs in 
the news columns as well. This is, for in- 
stance, the theory pervading the Review of 
the Week of the Sunday Times, with which 
What is attempted 
here is to put the specific events of the 
passing day into a frame of reference that 
will give them significance, will make them 
meaningful to the reader. And even some 


you may be familiar. 


The Editorial Page Is the Soul of the Newspaper 


By JOHN OAKES, Editorial Staff, The New York Times 





also of this type. But please observe that 
we try hard to make a distinction between 
interpretation and opinion. 

Opinion, if I may improve on Webster, 
is the conclusion or judgment one draws 
out of one’s interpretation of the basic facts. 
So we really have three stages in the diges- 
tion of news: (1) reporting of the facts; 
(2) interpreting them against their back- 
ground in order to give them meaning and 
(3) editorializing or opinion-drawing—in an 
effort to exhort or persuade the reader. 
Now No. | is primarily a function of the 
news pages; No. 2 is a function of the news 
and editorial pages alike and No. 3 is the 
exclusive province—or it should be—of the 
editorial page alone. 


HE EDITORIAL PAGE of the mod- 

ern newspaper, then, is designed to in- 
terpret news for the reader or to persuade 
him that a certain judgment is the right 
one. Sometimes these two types of editorial 
—interpretative and persuasive—are rolled 
up into one. And sometimes, as I have 
just tried to indicate, there is a very fine 
line between interpretation in the news col- 
umns and interpretation in the editorial col- 
umns. This is a question that causes fre- 
quent debate in many newspaper offices to- 
day, but I don’t think you need trouble too 
much about this aspect of editorial writing 
because—judging from my own experience 
in school and college journalism—you edi- 
tors are concerned less with trying to in- 
terpret the news to the reader than to per- 
suade school authorities or the student body 
that something should or should not be 
done. 


The persuasive type of editorial is the 
one, I think, you are most concerned about, 
and perhaps you will let me explain in a 
few words the three principles I think every 
such editorial should follow if it is to be 
really effective. 


It should be clear in composition, mod- 
erate in tone and pointed in argument. That 





One 





is a big order; and you see plenty of ex- 
amples in the daily press all around you 
that fail in one or all of these respects. 
Let me stress these points again. 

(1) Clear in composition: Believe me, if 
the piece is not written in good English it 
might as well not be written at all. This 
does not mean any particular style has to 
be followed; but whether sentences are long 
or short, simple or complex, they must be 
clear—and incidentally, the simpler the bet- 
ter. Those courses in English composition 
that you have been struggling through in 
school do really have their uses if you ex- 
pect to be editorial writers. 

(2) Moderate in tone: The editorial that 
screams and roars does not necessarily per- 
suade. It may offend by the violence of its 
language; it may drive your audience into 
the other camp—or, what is worse, it may 
drive them into laughter when you don’t 
intend to be funny. It doesn’t have to be 
a milksop kind of piece but it is worth your 
while to try to restrain your temper, avoid 
invective and remember arguments aren’t 
won by shouting the other fellow down— 
at least they don’t stay won that way. 

By that I 
mean they ought to say something and say 
it definitely. 
taking sides in our editorial page on con- 


(3) Pointed in argument: 
On our paper we believe in 


troversial questions, and I don’t think that 
very many such questions have arisen in a 
long time on which we have not taken a 
clear and definite position. Whether it is 
the popular or unpopular side of an issue, 
we do try to take a stand, to state it with 
moderation and clarity. 


OW ANY KIND of editorial at all, 

whether it be the persuasive type that 
I have just been talking about or the in- 
terpretive, implies one fundamental quality 
on the part of the writer, and that is a sense 
of responsibility. You boys and girls who 
have at your command the editorial page of 
your school newspaper need that sense of 
responsibility not a whit less than the edi- 
tors of any daily in America. You have 
to have a deadly fear of passion or preju- 
dice; you have to be willing to see questions 
as a whole. 

To do this you have to be well-informed. 
Your editorial isn’t worth the paper it is 
written on if you knock it off half-cocked, 
irresponsibly, without trying to learn what 
the story is all about. This isn’t always an 
easy job, but it is a job you have to per- 
form if you are seriously interested in edi- 
torial work. 


Two 


Don’t let anyone tell you that all you 
have to do to write editorials is to sit in 
an ivory tower. There is something con- 
tagious about ivory; and when an editor is 
content to sit in that ivory tower he even- 
tually turns up with an ivory head. A writer 
with a sense of responsibility tries to find 
out as many facts as he can for himself, 
draw his own conclusions and then endeavor 
to pass them on to the reader. It is not 
without significance that nearly every edito- 
rial writer on my paper has had considerable 
reportorial experience, and I can’t urge too 
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strongly on any of you who may be planning 
to make editorial writing your career that 
you set out to be reporters first. 

In fact, we at The Times believe so firmly 
that the people who write editorials should 
really know what they are talking about 
that we make a practice of getting contribu- 
tions on specialized subjects from specialists 
on our own news staff. Last year some 
eighty persons on The Times contributed 
one or more editorials to the page. If it 
was a question of shipping, we would prob- 
ably get the piece from our ship news edi- 
tor; if on aviation, from our aviation editor; 
if on art, from our art editor, and so forth. 
Now I know that school newspapers can’t 
do this sort of thing, but the point I am 
trying to drive home is that the man who 
takes on the responsibility of writing edito- 
rials owes it to his public, his paper and 
himself, to bone up on what he is writing 


about. 
HE EDITORIAL PAGE can be as 


diversified as the front page. In a 
daily it is easy, because the whole world 
is our field. Your problem is a little dif- 
ferent, especially since you are likely to be 
restrained by the watchful eye and gentle 
hand of your faculty adviser. Besides, you 
don’t normally tackle the world outside the 


orbit of your school. However, I think it 
might be a good idea if you did. I think 
that there are a great many subjects that 
school boys and girls have a right to be 
heard on, subjects that directly concern them 
and yet arise far outside our schools. The 
question of U.M.T. is an obvious example, 
Furthermore, you will find it useful to write 
on topics of this sort if for no other reason 
than that studying them will help you clar. 
ify your own thinking on matters of real 
importance to you. 

Now I have talked mainly about two 
major types of editorials, but there are lots 
There are the editorials de. 
signed merely to amuse, the editorials that 
promote some worthy cause, the editorials 
that comment on things like the weather— 


of others. 


and I might add parenthetically that among 
the most popular editorials in The Times 
are the nature editorials that appear every 
Sunday. It won’t hurt to try your hand 
with these types when the spirit moves. 
There is one more thought that I would 
It is that an edi 
torial writer—just like an editorial page— 
is lost if he lets his ideas crystallize and 
become static for then they become moti- 


bund. You boys and girls have all the 
knowledge of the world lying open to you, 


like to leave with you. 


but if you study as long as you live you 
will never learn everything there is to know. 
You will never even be certain of the truth, 
though I hope you will be able to make up 
Freedom 
of inquiry, freedom of thought, freedom 
of opinion are things without which no edé 


your minds as to what is right. 


torial page worthy of the name can live. 
These things help constitute what we call 
freedom of the press—which means freedom 
to disagree, to argue, to persuade as long 
as we do it within the framework of our 
laws and our democratic institutions. 

I am sure that many of you will som 
day find yourselves editorial writers on the 
newspapers of America, and I hope yo 
will always remember that newspapers cat- 
not live without this freedom any mor 
than schools or colleges can, but that we 
have to be constantly vigilant, just as ou 
forefathers were, to preserve it. 


Jerry G. Landauer, who was graduated 
from Brooklyn Technical High School # 
June, 1949, and entered Columbia Colleg 
on the CSPA scholarship the following Sep 
tember, has been named Editor-in-Chief @ 
the Columbia Daily Spectator for the 19% 
53 academic year. Landauer is the 800 
editor of the 76-year-old publication. 
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HE STUDENTS GAZETTE con- 
tainging Advices both Foreign & 
Domestic”, published on “Wednes- 

day June the 11 1777” and bearing “Vol 
ist, No. 1” in its masthead, is the first 
school publication in the United States of 
which there is a record. 

It was a single sheet of rag paper, hand 
written on both sides 334 by 6% inches in 
size and published weekly between June 11, 
1777, and August 5, 1777, by S. M. Fox, a 
student of the Public Latin School of Phila- 
delphia. 


recesses in English schools, which American 


Probably because of the system of 


schools took as example, the sixty issues cov- 
ering a period of a little more than a year 
were divided into six volumes. Fox was 
aided by some of his fellow students as the 
handwriting differs in some instances and 
an occasional initial indicates the personal 
pride of authorship. 

The school in which this paper made its 
appearance, was founded by William Penn 
in 1689. Subsequently, it received charters 
in 1701, 1708 and 1711. From 1745 to 
1867 it was the Public Latin School lo- 
cated at Fourth and Chestnut Streets in 
Philadelphia. Ata later date it was moved 
to 8 South Twelfth Street and about twenty 
years ago the school, now known as the 


William Penn Charter School, established 
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American School Publications Began 


itself in a beautiful spot known as “Pine- 


hurst” in Germantown. 


Shortly after the move to the suburbs, a 
complete file of the sixty issues of The Stu- 
dents’ Gazette were presented to the school 
by the widow of Dr. Richard Mott Jones, 
an honored headmaster of Old Penn Char- 
ter. Mrs. Jones discovered them among 
some old papers and documents belonging 
to her late husband. Some copies have been 
framed and are now hanging on the walls 
of the office of the school but the complete 
file belongs to the Historical Society. 


ARLIER REFERENCES to The Stu- 
dents’ Gazette deplored the fact that 
in it, with other “literary adventures” of 
the time, they “found not a single syllable 
in any magazine relating to the great strug- 
gle for liberty”. In an article written for 
the issue of The Review in February, 1932, 
Russell Hogeland, a member of the staff of 
The Penn Charter Magazine, stated that 
upon close examination of the Gazette he 
found considerable mention of the Revolu- 
tion. It must be remembered that the British 
occupied Philadelphia from October, 1777, 
until the spring of 1778 
The editors of the Gazette referred to 
their school as “Latonia” 


and their local 
rivals called them “Thompsonians” 


after 


175 Years Ago 


their Governor, or headmaster, John 
Thompson. Their principal rivals came 
from a school whose headmaster was evi- 
dently named Todd, for they were continu- 
ously making fun of the “Toddites”, their 
quarters, their staff, and student predica- 
ments. This chafing appears in a great 
many issues. The references are more di- 
rect than oblique as they would appear in 
a personals column today, for example, “Ad- 
vices from Smith Territories say that George 
Smith has given over all thought of con- 
tinuing his School in the City of Philadel- 
phia & that it is rumoured that he intends 
keeping a boarding school upon his Mar- 
riage with a certain Lady & we can’t help 
observing that unless he makes greater 
Progress in her Affections than he has done 
lately the Time will be more distant than 


what has been mentioned”. 


N O PRICE is stated on any of the pub- 
lications but there appears in one issue 
a list of back-numbers with their compara- 
Number 27 
was valued at five sheets of paper while 
Number | was worth only half a sheet. This 
is mentioned so many times that one may 


tive value in “sheets of paper”. 


conclude that the sole reimbursement for a 


One 


hand-written publication was paper. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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175 Years 


The fact that student publications have been a part of the 
American scene for a longer period of time than the idependence 
of the United States must be a surprise to most people. They 
antedate baseball, football, basketball, and all the other sports 
which are normally associated with school life. They were aged 
characters before the movements which “modernized” education 











came into being. Their centennial had long since passed before the 
American passion for organization had systematized the normal 
auxiliary enterprises of students into extra-curricular activities. 

There must be some reason why publications have such a strong 
hold on the interests of young people. It may be that familiarity 
with books and periodicals, the tools of education, establishes a kin- 
ship for which a school magazine or newspaper or yearbook is a 
natural outlet. For a long time we have held to the belief that a 
publication is closer to the life of a school, to the reason for its 
existence, than any other of the manifestations of the broadening 
horizons of youth in its developmental stages. If longevity is any 
criterion, this supposition can be supported by this reflection upon 
the current anniversary. 

It is significant that The Students’ Gazette was started by stu- 
dents and supported throughout its brief career by the students. 
There is no evidence of a Faculty Adviser. The lads who brought 
it into being and carried it through until the national emergency 
of the time terminated its life were faced with insuperable diffi- 
culties. Their country was an armed camp, their city was occupied 
by a foreign power, their school building was the barracks of a mili- 
tary unit, and their teachers were under the hostile eyes of an alien 
authority. Yet somehow, the editors produced sixty consecutive 
issues of their paper in which the life and thoughts of the student 
body on the school, their teachers, and fellow-students and on the 
teeming political and military activity about them were recorded in 
a fashion that matches to a large degree, the thoughts and opinions 
that were being expressed in the professional press of the day. 

The spirit of independence of the Founding Fathers is extolled 
today as this Nation seeks to revive in each of its citizens the ele- 


Four 


ments of character that made it great. The same spirit is re 
flected in the thoughts and acts of the students of 1777 whos 
fathers, undoubtedly, were intimately associated with the move. 
ment that lead to the establishment of our government. The Found. 
ing Editors of the school press established a pattern that their suc. 
cessors, with little knowledge of what had been done more than a 
century before, appear to have followed with unerring faith. 

The school press of the United States is the contribution of the 
students of its many schools to American education. It was founded 
without help from the educators and, in many instances, against 
their advice. It has seldom asked, and more rarely received, finan. 
cial help, from the constituted authorities. It has not been a “move. 
ment”; rather, it is a manifestation of an inner urge that appears 
common to young people regardless of their age or the circum 
stances under which they live. It is not a feeling that is confined 
to the boundaries of this country. The freedoms exercised by the 
boys and girls of this country have contributed as much to its de 
velopment as the abundance of materials which are at their dis 
posal. The same instinctive desire to put its thoughts into print is 
common to youth everywhere. The emergence of student publica. 
tions overseas, once they have seen, or heard about, the school press 
of this country, gives evidence of this fact. Their willingness t 
overcome the opposition of their elders and to produce a publica. 
tion of their own is one of the most interesting and significant 
outgrowths of the world conflicts of recent years. 

In this country, the school press has been the foundation stone 
of many a notable career in writing, editing, publishing, business, 
professional life, education, statesmanship, and a host of other 
accomplishments. In a day when freedom of the press has become 
a portent of the years ahead, the student publications, through their 
independence, their widespread adoption in all parts of the world 
and their influence on youth during the formative years, may acquire 
a significance that will transcend the more obvious contributions t 
education of the professionals in the field. 

Their strength, and their growth, is now a tribute to the desir 
of boys and girls to give expression to their maturing thoughts and 
of their willingness to go to any length to support what lies so clos 
to their hearts. 


: Se 


What Price Advisership? 


From one of the ablest and most enthusiastic Advisers of out 
acquaintance has come a letter in which the following observation 
appears: “We have not been successful in cultivating genuinely 
interested persons on the School Board. They won’t excuse ¢ 
teacher with pay to attend the Convention.” 

It is not so much the fact that attendance at this Convention— 
significant to most Advisers and staff members as we believe it 
be—that counts so much as the fact that a teacher may be willing 
to spend her own funds, help students to raise theirs, assume tht 
responsibility of organizing a party, heading it to New York and 
back home, and yet be unable to convince a school board thati 
is a worthwhile operation. 

In a day and age when wages and hours are controlled by legis 
tion and penalties are assessed on those who violate the law by # 
much as a penny or a minute, it is strange to comprehend the think 
ing process suggested by this letter. The grasping hand appeat 
to have more significance than the mind that leads the youth 
a community to a better way of life. 
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An Experiment With a New Yearbook Style 


By EDGAR T. M’CLEARY, Master in Science and Faculty Adviser to The Blue and White, Asheville 


School, North Carolina 


T THE PRIVATE COLLEGE 
preparatory schools is often leveled 
the criticism that their curriculum, 

their faculties, their students, and their 
alumni are far too conservative and tradi- 
tion-bound. 
article to uphold or deny this criticism, but 
rather, to show how a traditional means of 


It is not the purpose of this 


yearbook production was radically and suc- 
cessfully changed in one of these private 
secondary schools, tradition notwithstanding. 
It is not supposed that the experiment which 
we performed here and the results which 
we achieved can be obtained and duplicated 
everywhere, but because there seems to be a 
nation-wide trend away from the conserva- 
tive style of yearbooks, perhaps the experi- 
ences we had will be of interest to other 
schools who are in the same position we 
were in in 1951. 

For forty-one years Asheville School’s 
Blue and Whites all followed very much 
the same basic plan. It is a familiar pattern 
to advisers and boards everywhere, for all 
of us have probably used the idea at some 
time, and some of us used it longer than 
others. In brief, it was something like this: 


In the first of the book was a section de- 


voted to the members of the graduating 
class. Every page was about alike. Mem- 
bers of the sixth form were portrayed in 
their Sunday best, and below or to the side 
of the picture was a list of the “vital sta- 
tistics” concerning the individual boy’s ca- 
reer at school. 

Following this opening section were pages 
devoted to the members of the underforms, 
each boy again looking very stiff and formal 
in his black suit and white shirt. These 
two sections got across to the reader right 
at the first who the boys of the school were, 
but the sections were very impersonal, and 
what followed did little to alleviate that 
tediousness. First came a section on the 
various activities, each group being allotted 
one page on which appeared a picture of 
the organization and a short, often trite, ex- 
planation of the group’s activities. 

Then followed a final section on the ath- 
letics at the school. There were the formal 
pictures of the teams with a few action 
shots to help fill the pages, and copy which 
more often than not was written in a stiff, 
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formal style, its only purpose being that of 
summarizing for posterity the various ath- 
letic seasons. 


ENERALLY SPEAKING, this was 

the basic pattern used in all of the 
editions from 1910 through 1950. It is 
true that there was some variation, but for 
the most part, the books were all very much 
alike. Some were good, some were poor. 
Some were better than others, but all of 
them read much more like a catalog of 
facts than like a book trying to tell a story 
of a school year. 

Realizing that this was so, and with a 
genuine attempt to make the book more 
readable, the 1949 Board added a section 
to their book (which otherwise followed the 
basic plan of its predecessors) which dis- 
cussed for the reader in a free, informal 
style the happenings and the incidents of 
the year which were not covered in the 
athletics or activities sections of the annual. 
This experiment was successful, and so in 
1950 this section was repeated. In addition, 
the Board that year added a similar chapter 
devoted specifically to the seniors and their 
graduation. These two sections greatly 
added to the value of that book as a per- 
manent library volume, and in many ways 
helped to develop 
fullest. 


Let me say here, lest I be misunderstood, 
that there was nothing at all wrong with 
the 1950 Blue and White. It was a beau- 
tiful book, and the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association honored us by awarding 
the book the Medalist rating. As a matter 
of fact, this fine, conservative book and its 
Medalist rating provided the impetus which 
the boys in September, 1951, needed for de- 
veloping a new style. 


the basic style to its 


HEN A PUBLICATIONS board 

meets together for the first time in 
the Fall after a three-month vacation, two 
questions usually confront them: (1) What 
was wrong with last year’s annual and what 
can we do to improve it?; and (2) How can 
we inject into the book something that is 
different—something that is totally ours? 


It was with no small amount of dismay 
that the 1951 Board set out to find their 


answers to these questions. Here in front 


of them was a book that seemed to have 
squeezed about everything out of a basic 
style that could be obtained, and yet, these 
boys were supposed to be able to improve 
on it. To be sure, by the correction of some 
minor errors the score could be raised a 
few points, but there is not much of a 
challenge in this. So far as finding some- 
thing different to use, the basic style seemed 
to deny that. It was apparent to the mem- 
bers of the Board, then, that their book 
was going to have to be a near-copy of its 
immediate predecessor, or it was going to 
have to be entirely different. 

About this time some members of the 
Board began to discuss the purpose of the 
yearbook. The conclusions to which they 
came were not so remarkable for what they 
were, but rather for what they finally de- 
termined in the way of a policy. Likewise, 
what they decided a yearbook should do 
was not so important as what they decided 
it should not do. Without going into the 
details of how they arrived at their con- 
clusions, suffice it to say that they decided 
that a yearbook’s purpose should be that 
of telling the story of the school year in 
such a way that in twenty years the readers 
then could re-live through its pages the days 
of that school year. 

Furthermore, they decided that a year- 
book missed its goal if it served only to 
record the fact that at such and such a 
time certain people were in attendance at 
the school, or that the football team won 
six of its eight games, or that the Choir 
gave a Christmas concert. In other words, 
the Board came to the conclusion that a 
yearbook is far too limited in both its scope 
and appeal if it serves only as a factual 
record of the school year. 


O HAVE AN IDEA and to be able 

to pursue it to its completion are two 
different things. The Board knew in gen- 
eral what they hoped their book would be, 
but arriving at a plan for fulfilling their 
hopes proved to be more difficult. While 
writing in retrospect, it is hard to remember 
the exact sequence of events or ideas, for 
things happened so fast and the same plan 
came into the minds of so many members 
of the Board simultaneously, that it is im- 


(Continued on Page 15) 





Poetry of the Month... 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Avis Colby, Adviser to the Enter- 
prise of the Keene, N.H., High School, this selection of poems 
from their several high school magazines was made for the current 
issue of The Review with the assistance of Carolyn Thrasher, ex- 
change editor. 

DEATH 
Autumn is sad; a 
Season 
Of life’s end for the 
Leaves 
Which have brightened our 
Lives 
All summer. Now in a last 
Blaze 
Of splendor; riotous before our 
Eyes 
Their beauty ends; they slowly 
Die. 
Margaret Kilroy 
Keene, N.H., High School 


CF 2% 
SUMMER WILL COME 


The leaves which shrink from winter’s icy blast 
And spiral slowly earthward one by one 

Are soon forgotten once their life is past. 
Summer will come as it has always come. 

But men and women love and laugh and cry, 
Remembering the pleasure, not the pain. 

Each wondering if he should come to die, 
Would summer ever really come again? 

New leaves will grow no different from the old. 
New generations come to take our place. 
Summer will come to drive away the cold. 
Each man will run the same familiar race. 

The world goes on; some die and some are born. 
The world is busy; there’s no time to mourn. 


Phyllis Farnum 
Keene, N.H., High School 


Ceo 
A BIRTHDAY THOUGHT 


A little too far-fetched, perhaps, 

To think that while you’re blowing on 
Your birthday candles, you might think 
To make a wish for hope and peace; 
But even while you’re blowing on 

The candles, somewhere “over there” 

A soldier, fresh perhaps from home, 
Or veteran of many wars, 

Is wondering if the “folks” at home 
Remember it’s his birthday too. 


Robert Courtemanche 
Nashua, N.H., High School 


Con? 
THAT EASTER HAT! 
A bunch of daisies, lots of bows; 
What it is, no one knows. 
Tulips, violets, roses galore 


Satin ribbon trom a ten-cent store. 
Could that be a hat I see? 
If no one else knows, why ask me? 


John Phaneuf 
Manchester, N.H., High School 


i 
STORM 
The wind 
And the open sea 
Fight toe to toe until 
Ocean bleeds with foam and sky is streaked 
With scars. 


Michael Chaney 
Staples H. S., Westport, Conn, 


oe ey 
MIST 
The mist 
Is but a veil 
Behind whose lace is found 
The quiet awakening of 
The dawn. 


Sylvia Cary 
Staples H.S., Westport, Conn, 


+2 
THE STORM 


The storm swoops down upon us, 
Suddenly, quietly, 

Without warning. 

Big black thunderheads, 

Masses of grey 

Streaked with hot white lightning flashes, 
Are filled with deep rumbling thunder. 
The rain falls 

Slowly, then faster, 

Each drop pounding the parched earth with welcome relief. 
Thunder and lightning grow dull and dim 
Receding into the darkness. 


The rain softly falling stops, 


Leaving only muddy puddles as a reminder of its fury. 


Sue Griffin 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Richmond, Virginia 

7 oe 


DREAMS 


Dreams are a throwback of all our desires 

Dreams are remembrance of all that transpires 
Dreams are an exit from life’s hard ordeal 
One-second look from all that is real 

A vision of life that others can’t share 

They show us the good and cast our despair 
Giving us courage to face the old earth 

Full of man’s conquest of greed from his birth. 

To those who cause war, spread grief and great strife 
Dreams are a nightmare, a picture of life 

A one-second look at their greedy past 

They cannot forget. The vision holds fast 

Try hard as they may they can’t change their dreams 
Until they consent to give up cruel schemes 

And so they awake to face a dead earth 

Waiting for someone to give it new birth. 


Charles Feuless 
Saugus, Mass., High School 
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ee searek of a college news- 


paper is a ridiculous practice de- 





serving the contempt of any indi- 
vidual who believes in the democratic 





process. 
The editors and staff of a college news- 
paper should be given complete freedom to 






write and print the news as they see it. 
Freedom of the College Press should be a 
reality not an ideal, a slogan, or a goal. It 
should be entire, absolute, and practiced in 
every word of every column. 

If the college newspaper is said to be 
a student newspaper, that is exactly what 
it should be. The moment a faculty mem- 
ber or a member of the administrative staff 
assumes the prerogatives of editor or at- 
tempts in any way to control what is printed 
or not printed that action is, in my opinion, 












a violation of the freedom of the college 





press. Further the newspaper in that case 





should not be labeled a student paper but 
rather should in truth carry the legend 
“Paid for by students, edited by students, 
but controlled and censored by the college 
faculty or administration.” 









It has been my observation that the role 
of faculty adviser or faculty sponsor of a 
‘college newspaper very frequently is that 
of a controller or a censor. The role degen- 







erates in that direction for many reasons, 
not the least of which is the understandable 
desire on the part of the college faculty 
member to stay out of trouble himself. 








Many otherwise sincere people who be- 
lieve in democracy, in freedom of expression, 
and in the vague but constant quest for 
truth are often willing to compromise press 
freedom on grounds that some things should 
not be said and other things should be. 


_ TRUTH is that the college news- 

paper should print some things and 
leave some things unprinted. But, I be- 
lieve, the choice should be entirely the re- 
sponsibility of the student editor and his 
staff. They should have the freedom to 
print the news as they “know” it to be and 


the responsibility should be theirs abso- 
lutely. 























































The exact role of a faculty adviser in 
freedom of the college press should be that 
of a consultant. He should be available 
for consultation but should refrain com- 























Freedom of the College Press 


By ARTHUR F. NICHOLSON, Editorial Adviser, The Indiana Penn, State Teachers College, 


pletely from acting as censor, taboo-placer, 
or what you will. He should always read 
the paper after it has been printed not be- 
fore. 

Most individuals who have gone through 
the educational mill for twelve years and 
arrive at the college level are already in- 
tellectually timid if not intimidated. A col- 
lege newspaper usually attracts to its staff 
those people who have sufficient intelli- 
gence to have gone through the long school 
grind and yet have still retained a desire to 
express themselves through the 
word. 


written 


There are very few people who fall into 
the position of student editor of a college 
newspaper who are too rash. Those who 
are inclined to be hasty in writing and print- 
ing news, features, and editorials unpopu- 
lar with the faculty and administration learn 
little from the faculty sponsor’s blue pencil. 
On the other hand complete freedom of ex- 
pression has, in my opinion, a most salutory 
disciplining effect. On the college level 
the editor or staff member, even the most 
rash, usually recognizes quickly the responsi- 
bility entailed by freedom. There is no cen- 
sorship as effective as the reaction of a col- 
lege public to the misuse of freedom. The 
student editor who in his exercise of his 
press freedom prints an item with or with- 
out “evil” intent which steps on the toes of 
the student body, faculty, administration, 
custodial staff, or general public needs sym- 
pathy, not a blue pencil or added censure 
from his faculty adviser or consultant. 

As a matter of fact I believe misuse of 
press freedom is not as likely as the failure 
to use the freedom at all. Most human 
beings—and college editors are human— 
bruise easily. After one or two experiences 
at having written articles which bring strong 
protesting responses from readers, the aver- 
age editor folds up his freedom and looks 
after his comfort. Even the allegedly “dan- 
gerous” editor finds it all too easy to print 
all the news that’s bound to please. 


HE BIGGEST HAZARD in college 

newspaper work is that a great many 
of the editors and their sponsors turn the 
paper into a namby-pamby substitute for a 
college bulletin. 


If a college is to be a democratic institu- 
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tion and if one of its purposes is to create 
an environment in which people can live 
and develop democratically, it may be right 
to assume that a college newspaper should 
be a medium for the expression of all the 
college news that its columns can hold. 


One of the most cherished freedoms a 
man can have is his right to write the truth 
as he sees it. The high morale induced 
by a feeling that one is free to report what 
he feels to be the truth about an event or 
happening is remarkable. The person of 
average intelligence or better, and most col- 
lege editors tend to be, grows as an indi- 
vidual in an atmosphere of freedom. He 
tends to learn the value of objectivity more 
quickly with freedom. 


A college paper on which the editors and 
staff members have freedom makes mis- 
takes, but the mistakes, I believe, are more 
than compensated for by the high morale 
that is developed. When the editor and 
his staff can feel “This is our paper,” they 
respond to the challenge and it becomes a 
better paper. On a college campus this 
feeling of press freedom spreads quickly. 
Student readers have greater respect for 
the news organ which is theirs, and they 
tend to feel that here is our avenue of 
truth, the right slant on the happenings 
in this “educational” institution. 

The Indiana Penn, student newspaper at 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, Penn- 
sylvania, is published on Thursday. I have 
no idea what the editor’s will print, never 
see a line of it in advance, and never think 
to ask. When it reaches me, I’ll read it 
carefully to find out what the editors 
thought was news. 

The editors of The Indiana Penn know 
that the paper is theirs. Its virtues and 
faults—if any—are theirs. If they had 
wanted too, they could have editorially de- 
nounced the entire college administration. 
No one would have stopped them. Perhaps 
they have taken the faculty for a ride and 
the faculty consultant too. I don’t know, 
but I can say this—if they have they’ll 
still be in good standing as students at our 
college. They’ll put out the next issue of 
the Penn too and each issue until their terms 
expire—and then the student council will 
very likely unanimously re-elect them. 


Seven 


Editorials---Choice of Month 


We try to cover all phases of the school 
press in the pages of student writing that 
are selected each month for The Review. 
With the help of his staff, Mr. R. D. Tu- 
baugh picked out those appearing here as 
examples of what have been written by 
Junior High School students or which ap- 
peal to them. 


CARDS TELL CASE 

Tomorrow pupils will leave school with 
little white cards that carry the long-awaited 
verdicts. Before the judgment can be de- 
termined, the evidence must be produced. 
In the case of report cards, grades and at- 
titude are considered. 

The prosecutor for the state (the teacher) 
has six weeks to gather the evidence. The 
principal testimony for grades is accomplish- 
ment. If the pupil has done the required 
work, the defense is strong. If he has neg- 


lected his job, the verdict will go against 


him. 

The attitude side of the case is determined 
by effort and the manner one goes about 
doing his job. If a one rating can be 
achieved, the jury will send in a favorable 
decision. 

The results of the trial (the report cards) 
will then go to the judges (parents). Will 
they recommend a sentence or a probation 
until next marking period? 


Hamilton Federalist 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ee 
AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 

“It’s a good idea.” 

“We need it now because this is an 
atomic age.” 

“I’m just plain scared.” 

These are a few of the sentiments of 
Roosevelt students in regard to the Civil 
Defense Program. The third statement is 
most common and therefore a problem pre- 
sents itself. How can we stop this fear? 

First of all, reports from Europe show 
that the United States is more jittery than 
any other country. Foreign nations have 
been through two world wars and yet they 
are not as nervous as we. Also, we do not 
have absolute proof that Russia has any 
atomic bombs. 

Even so it is our duty to study carefully 
and familiarize ourselves with the bulletins 
which have been sent out and with the fu- 
ture plans of the Civil Defense Committee. 

Today’s problems are pressing and we 


Eight 


should all think them over seriously but we 


should never be afraid of them. 


Roosevelt Reflector 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


YS &---4 
HE’S HERE! 

Poor Miss Distress was telling Mrs. 
Cheerful about a boy in her class. She had 
noted in previous weeks that he didn’t study 
in study periods, didn’t listen in class, didn’t 
add anything to it, and tried to be a comic 
character. 

Whenever she heard slish, slush; urrrr 
urrrrr; squeak, squeak, it was only he chew- 
ing gum, rolling a pencil, and rocking his 
desk. She called him a jack of all un- 


necessary trades. Do you know him? 


The Comet 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Decatur, Ill. 


Pe. ee 
OUR CONTRIBUTION 


In four days, Americans have their quad- 
rennial opportunity to improve things in the 
next four years by way of secret ballot. 
Election officials have noted that registra- 
tion throughout the country is far above 
1948, and they are encouraged by the in- 
terest shown in the campaign this year. 

Heated arguments have gone on as to 
who is the best man for the post of com- 
mander-in-chief, and good friends become 
These divided 


factions all unite behind one goal, however, 


bitter enemies for a time. 


and that is having our United States re- 
ceive good government. This mark can be 
reached only by a conscientious effort being 
made by every registered citizen over 21 
years old to vote on November 4. It is 
up to us, as non-voters, to see that every 
eligible acquaintance takes advantage of his 
birthright, even though it may inconvenience 
him. We must see to it that every adult 
member of our family gets to the polls. 


This is our contribution to good government. 


Albert Leonard Junior High School 
High Lights 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


i 
OPEN YOUR HEART 


The Community Chest drive will be under 
From October 20 to Halloween day. 
way 
This is the time to open your heart. 
Each one of us can do his part. 
We don’t realize how lucky we are 
There are many less fortunate mear and far. 
So kids, come on, let’s really give, 
Go without that candy, I’m sure you'll live. 


Just give as much as you can afford 

The people who get it will thank the Lord, 
If you contribute your share this week 

I: will help the Community Chest reach its 


peak. 
Roosevelt Reflector 
Roosevelt Junior High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


¥- ©. if 
THERE’S A PLACE 

Look out. Here comes Pete dashing out 
of East Junior, across the street, and into 
the drugstore. Now he’s back with a Her. 
shey Bar in his hand, and “f-f-f-t”—there 
goes the wrapper on our nice clean lawn. 

Rather, our once nice clean lawn. Maybe 
Pete is only in 7B, but you eighth and ninth 
graders should know better even if he 
doesn’t. Why do you think there is a waste 
can on the corner? Not just to carve your 
initials on, you know. It doesn’t take too 
much longer to stop and put your papers in 
that, rather than throw them on the ground, 
If you’re in too much of a hurry, put the 
paper in your pocket until you get home, 
If you must throw papers on the grass, do 
it at home. 

Let’s give the passers-by and neighbors of 
East Junior a good impression of our school 
and the people in it. 

East Junior Announcer 
East Junior High School 
Binghamton, N.Y. 

ue Se 


SELF-INVENTORY 

Now that we have returned for another 
school year, we should be awake to the poss- 
bilities ahead for social and intellectual im 
provement and attempt to realize the pur 
pose of our attendance at Reserve. Obvious 
ly the habits which we form now have mud 
to do with our later lives, and our actions 
can help fulfill or shatter our dreams for 
the future. Later success depends on the 
support of the foundation we lay at school 
the same as a house depends on its founds 
tion for support. To seniors and juniors it 
particular, this year is all-important. Th 
quality of our work may spell the differene 
between a good college and a second-ratt 
institution. 

For the new boys, it is important to begin 
the year with diligent and productive work 
It has been said many times that “first im 
pressions are lasting impressions”, and the 
sooner the favorable impressions are made 
the better for the student, but above and 
beyond mere impressions made upon més 
ters are the requirements of an education 
Master these and the future is assured. 


Reserve Record 
Western Reserve Academy 


Hudson, Ohio 
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A Weekend on Morningside Heights 


By BARBARA POLSS 


SOCIAL, educational, and pro- 
fessional bond has been estab- 
lished which unites high school 

journalists all through the eastern states. 
That bond is the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association Convention. 

I attended the national meeting when I 
was editor-in-chief of the student newspaper 
at Olney High School in Philadelphia. Now 
I’m a junior in journalism at Temple Uni- 
versity, and although most high school 
memories have faded, the three days spent 
at the Convention are still as clear as this 
morning’s headlines. 

Just last week a few of us in the jour- 
nalism department were discussing our pro- 
fessional experiences—limited, to be sure— 
and someone méntioned “Columbia.” Three 
of the four of us had been recent dele- 
gates, and we all seemed to share identical 
What made it such a rich and 
impressive three days? The people we met? 


feelings. 


The knowledge and advice we took home 
with us? Or maybe it was the wonderful 
feeling of actually belonging to the Fourth 
Estate. 
bination of all three elements. 


I think it was the unbeatable com- 


WELVE MEMBERS of the Olney 
‘* Highlights staff traveled to New York. 
Twelve students trying their hardest to 
look like full grown reporters and editors. 
The thought of going to the Convention 
had kept us in a perpetual state of con- 
trolled excitement for weeks. When we 
finally arrived at our hotel, official head- 
quarters for the convention, the mood was 
one of complete elation. 

Now that we had finally “made” New 
York, we were eager to see Columbia Uni- 
versity, to start on the round of meetings 
and conferences that we had been promised. 
First we were shown to our room. It looked 
strangely like a hospital ward, probably 
because three of us had pleaded not to be 
separated. It was a bit crowded, but it 
added to the general high spirits. 

At the opening session in McMillin 
Theater we peered at the name tags on 
other delegates, introduced ourselves to 
people seated around us, and were shown 
off by our faculty adviser to the many 
friends he had made in previous years at 
Columbia. After a few short addresses the 
group broke up to attend sectional meetings. 
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We were advised not to travel in groups, 
but as individuals, so that we could cover 
as much of the program as possible, and 
be able to give the staff “at home” a more 
We followed these in- 
structions except when our adviser spoke. 
Then we marched into his room en masse, 
to assure a worthy turnout. Not that he 
really needed our support—his speech was 
reprinted in the convention journal for ad- 


complete report. 


visers a few weeks later. 

The first meeting was conducted by Ben 
Dalgin of The New York Times. His 
topic was “Art in Newspaper Makeup,” but 
he could have read a treatise on tuna fish- 
ing, and I would have been impressed. This 
was my first contact with anyone in the 
newspaper business—and The Times! 


aa CONSULTING a map of 

Morningside Heights, I dashed from 
Mr. Dalgin’s talk in the Teachet’s College 
to the School of Business where our adviser 
was speaking on “The High School and 
Public Relations.” We recognized ourselves 
when he mentioned the difficulty of keeping 
in tow certain hot-headed editors who want- 
ed to use the school paper as a sounding 
board for personal opinion. We cross-ex- 
amined him during the question period, but 
we felt a little self conscious about our edi- 
torial outbursts. 

Another meeting and then back to our 
close quarters at the hotel. We had din- 
ner at a famous Manhattan restaurant, saw 
the stage show “Kiss Me Kate,” soaked up 
the bright lights of Broadway, and started 
home again. After a small conference the 
female members of the group decided to 
have a slumber party in our room. It was 
much more party than slumber, attended 
by ten girls from a high school in Massa- 
chusetts. We also had food, courtesy of 
room service. The bill was staggering, but 
the hamburgers were delicious. 

The next day, Friday, I was bleary-eyed 
and more than a little worried. I was to 
give a talk on “Art in the School News- 
paper,” and although I was prepared, public 
speaking is not my forte. 

After conquering my first problem, which 
was finding Pupin Hall- where I was to 
speak, I felt a little better. The entire 
Olney delegation was there to cheer me on. 
I discussed the editorial cartoon, the comic 


strip, contrasted the effectiveness of half- 
tones and line drawings and spoke of make- 
up as art, stealing a few points from‘-Mr. 
Dalgin, I must admit. Everything went 
well until someone asked me the price -of 
photoengraving. Having never given the 
financial angle much thought, I experienced 
a few uncomfortable minutes, and then my 
adviser jumped to my rescue. 
my eternal gratitude. 


He earned 


The important thing about the sectional 
meetings was not so much the information 
gleaned from individual speakers as it was 
learning something about the 
faced by other school editors. 


problems 
The Olney 
Highlights was an eight page paper pub- 
lished every other week for a student body 
of 4,000. I don’t think I ever realized 
that in some small schools staffs are in- 
adequate, that many papers are mimeo- 
graphed, that some schools cannot afford 
art work, 


N SATURDAY was the Convention’s 
closing luncheon, a magnificent affair 
at the Waldorf. We arrived early enough 
to make a quick tour of the lobby, looking 
for movie stars which we didn’t find, un- 
fortunately. None of us won any prizes, 
but we were consoled by the excellent meal. 
After a speech by the president of Co- 
lumbia University, we went back to the 
hotel to pack our belongings and arrange 
our notes. And so ended three days of 
shuttling between Columbia, its meetings 
and round table discussions; the hotel, and 
our room full of beds; restaurants (we could 
afford only sandwiches, cafeteria style, after 
splurging Thursday night), and shopping 
trips for souvenirs and presents for the 
staff members who missed the convention 
because of College Boards. 

It was difficult to leave the friends we 
had made and the haunts we had adopted: 
the Low Memorial Library, the restaurant 
in John Jay Hall, and McMillin Theater, 
which was our delegation meeting place. 
No question about it, the trip home was 
a bit sadder than the trip to New York. 
I think I almost would have spent another 
year in high school, just to have been able 
to attend the CSPA Convention the follow- 


ing year. 





Feature of the Month... 


High school writers in the state of South 
Carolina have an advantage over writers in 
other states. Winthrop College at Rock 
Hill, where is located the state High 
School Press Association and its Director, 
Reid Montgomery, runs a Story - of - the 
Month Contest sponsored by the Journalism 
Department. The judges are local news- 
paper men, so early in the game these boys 
and girls have a chance to check on their 
talents and writing ability and to decide 
what their futures will be. News, features, 
editorials, and sports are covered each 
month. Here are some selections from the 


October First Place winners. 


NEWS DIVISION 
“AHS Enrolls Students From Thirty-two 
States” by Ronald Royal, Hi-Times, 
Aiken 

Thirty-two states and the Panama Canal 
Zone are represented by new students at 
Aiken High this year as the school gets 
under way with the largest enrollment in 
its history. Over eight hundred pupils com- 
ing from as far west as Washington and as 
far north as New York have served to more 
than triple the attendance of Senior High 
in the two years since the government first 
announced the giant H-bomb plant to be 
built in this area. 

Georgia, Tennessee, Texas, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina rate highest 
among the states from which the greatest 
number of newcomers has come. 

As a result of this unprecedented influx 
the school, including both the faculty and 
the student body, finds itself facing a great 
many new problems. The majority of the 
difficulties, of course, stem from overcrowd- 
edness. School buses, because of a shortage 
of qualified drivers, are making two trips 
daily, bringing boys and girls to school from 
outlying housing developments and trailer 
parks. 

Although there are a number of new in- 
structors already at work, there still has 
been a shortage of teachers since the begin- 
ning of school. This has caused a severe 
strain on the faculty, but according to Prin- 
cipal J. O. Willis three more teachers have 
already been acquired and the situation 
should be greatly relieved in the near fu- 
ture. In answer to the many rumors con- 
cerning double sessions, Mr. Willis also said 
that there would be no double shifts before 
the second semester and that he hoped that 
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they would not be necessary then. 

He stated that the new cafeteria being 
built on the back campus is supposed to be 
finished by December 1 and should be ready 
to begin operations by Christmas. Even 
when this is finished, though, the students 
will continue to eat in two shifts, the fourth 
period gym class and study hall being dis- 
missed early for the lunch period. 

New School Planned 

The most important step being taken to 
combat the present unsatisfactory conditions 
is the planning of a new school, the site of 
which is to be between the Edgefield and 
the Columbia highways. The blueprints for 
this building are being drawn up now and 
construction is expected to be started within 
the next few months. When completed, it 
will have facilities for six hundred pupils 
and will house the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades. Mr. Willis said that it was 
hoped that this additional school would be 
ready for use by the second semester of the 
”53-’54 school year. 

Perhaps the most encouraging factor in 
the whole picture came to light when Mr. 
Willis was questioned as to whether the stu- 
dent body, as a whole, was cooperating and 
doing its part in shouldering the new re- 
He replied emphatically, 
“Very much so! It is 
certainly to be hoped that this attitude of 
helpfulness and cooperation will continue 


sponsibilities. 
Very much so!” 


among students and faculty alike. 


SPORTS DIVISION 
“Green Wave Downs Welcome Warriors” 
by Mac Pepper, The Green Wave, 
Easley 

The Easley High School Green Wave 
downed the Warriors from Welcome 37-6 
before approximately 4,000 enthusiastic fans 
Friday night. 

The Wave scored 14 points during the 
first quarter. Bill “Little Man” Teat cli- 
maxed an 88-yard drive by plunging over 
from the one-yard line. Bobby Chandler in- 
tercepted a Welcome pass and raced 87 
yards to the Welcome three, where Sam 
Owens scored on a quarterback sneak. 
Owens also converted on both touchdowns. 

In the second period, Charles Huff, end, 
nailed a Welcome man in the end zone for 
a safety. Later in the second period, half- 
back Bobby Gilstrap scored from the four- 
yard line climaxing a 54-yard drive. The 
last touchdown of the first half came when 





Bobby Gilstrap romped 60 yards for his 
second touchdown of the night. 
Larry Bagwell, Easley quarterback, passed 
to James Finley for the final touchdown, 
This play covered 45 yards. t 
Welcome’s only score came when Charlie ¢ 
Johnson went off tackle for six yards. Th | 
conversion was not good on account of af e¢ 
bad snap from center. f 
Coaches Stewart and Shook used all 3 s 
players. a 
The entire defensive squad stood out with™ [ 
C. E. Bagwell, Joe Stegall and C. Smith o 
leading the way. On offense, Gilstrap@ ¢ 
Owens, Teat, and Chandler had Welcomi 
“bottled up.” ir 
V 


FEATURE DIVISION 
“*Old Hand’ Advises Grade-lorn Plebes’ 
by Margie Russ, Hi-Life, Columbia 
Well, as you Freshmen know, the main |: 
objective in the high school: life is to make 
straight “A’s”. (At any rate, that’s thi T 
opinion of the teachers here at Columbia <, 
High!) But if you, like me, have an LQE 
of about two plus (on good days) you cami at 
not possibly make “A’s” on your own— 
shall we say—“brains”? I shall try to giv er 
you some pointers, if you belong in thal lu 
category. ce 
The suggestions are as follows: th 
1. If you are a girl, especially a goo at 
looking one, you will have no trouble wit on 
Coach Piner. He also has a great love fal ci 
football players. It’s been said that Coad Sis 
Jim never fails girls or ball players. Ac 
2. If you are by any chance, a goodM™ ing 
looking boy (like Don Harrison or Dun sut 
bar Godbold) and, by any chance, lik 
Latin, you belong in a museum! There 
very few of your kind around here. ST 
McDearmon will be very fond of you, howgm SC 
ever. del 
3. If you can sacrifice the comfort oj cor 
using your favorite slang plus a great del in 
of time for studying, you would, no doukf ‘| 
get along fine with Miss Graham and Mise Wai 
Webb. for 
4. A timely tip on how to get along wi 
Mrs. Babcock is as follows. Get her uhm | 
ing on the subject of roses or camellias. J Sta 
In closing, I would like to write a lit 
poem. at 
If you listen to what your teachers say 
And study eight long hours a day 
And jump at their call and beck (i 
wouldn’t rhyme the other way ‘round =P 
You may be a nervous wreck, 
But you will have your well-earned A. 


The School Press Reve 








“School newspapers give too much atten- 





tion to the side-shows of education—sports, 





dramatics, debate and social news and neg- 
lect the main educational activities. The 
effect of emphasizing the unimportant and 
failing to stress the important results in 
student readers assuming that the side-shows 
are the most important parts of school life,” 
Dean J. L. O'Sullivan, Dean of the College 
of Journalism, Marquette University, told 
the regional press convention of the CATH- 
OLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION at its meet- 
ing at Aquinas High School, La Crosse, 
Wis., on October 3. 

A plaque was presented to Aquinas by 
Dean O'Sullivan in the name of the Cath- 
olic Press Association for being the scene 
of the first meeting held by the Association 
19 years ago. In addition to Dean O’Sulli- 
van, Rev. Frank Gartland, C.S.C., Editor of 
The Catholic Boy, and Dan C. Herr, presi- 
dent of the Thomas More Book Shop in 
Chicago, were the other featured speakers 
at the one-day session. 

With general and sectional meetings cov- 










































ering all phases of publications work, a 
luncheon, clinics, exhibits, a Pontifical mass 
celebrated by the Bishop of LaCrosse as 
the opening event, and Solemn Benediction 
at the end, this convention compressed into 
one day the major features normally asso- 
ciated with a two or three day gathering. 
Sister M. Rita Jeanne, Adviser to the 
Aquinas News, covered the publicity lead- 


ing up to the convention and provided the 
















































Dun summary of the proceedings. 
like Ries 

e Final reports from the ILLINOIS 
STATE HIGH SCHOOL PRESS AS- 
SOCIATION show a registration of 830 
delegates as compared with 774 at the 1951 

rt dm convention. A surplus of $617 was noted 

+ del in the treasury and fewer general sessions 

Jou ‘0 provide time for more divisional meetings 

| Mist was the recommendation of the delegates 
for the 1953 gathering. 

g wil oe <¢ 

- tlk = Donald E. Brown, Director of the Illinois 

as. fm State High School Press Association, Uni- 

, link versity of Illinois, was the featured speaker 
at the annual convention of the IOWA 

sy HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION at the State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, October 31 and November 1. 





Professor Brown spoke at two general 
sessions on the topics: “Opportunities and 
Responsibilities of the Student Journalist” 
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With the School Press Associations .... 


and “A Ten Point Program for Improving 
Your Publication.” 

Earlier this fall, he was also the principal 
speaker at the fall meeting of the CEN- 
TRAL FLORIDA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 
group. The meeting was sponsored by the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 

or ee 

Establishment of an area high school 
press association was voted by advisers of 
student publications attending the third 
annual WISCONSIN CHIPPEWA VAL- 
LEY HIGH SCHOOL PRESS conference 
at Wisconsin State College at Eau Claire 
October 28. 

The organization will be known as the 
Wisconsin Chippewa Valley High School 
Press Association. Membership in the asso- 
ciation may be held by any junior or senior 
high school, public or private. 

A board of nine directors was elected. 
Named to three year terms of office were 
Martin Mogenson, Baldwin; Marshall 
Barnes, Arkansas, and Lois Anderson, Me- 
nomonie. Named to two year terms were 
Helen Wanish, Bloomer; Margaret Ryan, 
Rice Lake; and Sister Alice Rita, Eau Claire 
Regis. Named to one year terms were M. 
S. Murray, Cameron; John Mortimer, Eau 
Claire Senior; and Mrs. Mary Lee, Chip- 
pewa Senior. 

The new board plans to meet to organize 
and elect officers, to name an executive sec- 
retary, and to make preliminary plans for 
the next conference. 

The registration included 266 students 
and 46 advisers from 35 area high schools. 
The student delegates represented 32 news- 
papers and 30 yearbooks. 

en ae 

The SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
PRESS ASSOCIATION membership has 
almost doubled since September, according 
to the November issue of The Carolina 
Editor. There are now 118 members com- 
pared with 64 at the beginning of the school 
year. Fifty-two papers have entered the 
Story-of-the-Month competition conducted 
by the Winthrop College Journalism De- 
partment. 

SCSPA has also added a “pledge” to its 
contest entry requirements. It appears that 
some schools, knowing in what low esteem 
the “gossip” columns are held by the school 
press field in general, have been slipping in 
this “attraction” in mimeograph form for 
local consumption and forgetting to include 


it with the issues submitted for the contest. 
From now on, complete copies of what 
reaches the subscribers will be required and 
a statement to that effect will be submitted 
with each entry. 


Coming Events... 


6 or 13 Dec—Meeting, Western New 
York Interscholastic Press Association, c/o 
David E. Peugeot, Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo 5, N.Y. 

17 January—Junior High School Press 
Convention, auspices of The Collegian, Bal- 
timore City College, Baltimore, Md. 

February (lst week - end — tentative) — 
Kansas Council of Publications Advisers. 
Miss Jeanne Malcolm, Hutchinson, Kansas, 
High School, Pres. 

12-14 March—Twenty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention CSPA, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 

19 March—Milwaukee County Elemen- 
tary Press Association, Washington School, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

5 April—Annual Convention and Writ- 
ing Tournament, Maryland Scholastic Press 
Association, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April— (date not determined) —Arkansas 
High School Press Association, University 
of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

10-11 April— Southern Interscholastic 
Press Association, Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Va. 

17-18 April—Florida Scholastic Press As- 
sociation, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

23-24 April—Annual Convention, South 
Carolina Scholastic Press Association, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S.C. 

25 April—Northeastern Ohio Scholastic 
Press Association, Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio. 

1 May—Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation, Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Spring of 1953 (date not determined) — 
East Tennessee Press Association, Knoxville 
Catholic High School, Knoxville, Tenn. 

1953 — (date not determined) — New 
Mexico Scholastic Press Association, Las 
Vegas, N.M. 


Change of Rating 


The Academian, yearbook of Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been changed 
from a Third to a Second Place rating. 
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The March of Books... 
Should the Press Be Free? 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL, Dean, School of Journalism, Floride 
State College 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS IN 
ENGLAND, 1476-1776. By F. S. Siebert. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 411 
pp. $7.50. 

Today we take our free press for granted, 
and so do the British. They didn’t in 1476. 

In fact for three cen- 
§ turies their history was 
characterized by “the 
precipitous growth and 
gradual decline of the 
government control of 
the press.” 
Diebert’s authorita- 
tive analysis of the 
Dean CampBELt evolution of the press 
during three hundred years considers, “the 
number and variety of controls,” “the ef- 
forts to enforce regulations,” and “the de- 
gree of compliance.” 

Chronologically organized, Freedom of 
the Press in England examines press control 
under the Tudors, the Early Stuarts, the 
Commonwealth, the later Stuarts, and in 
the eighteenth century. 

“Since most of our constitutional and po- 
litical concepts of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury were inherited directly from English 
forbears,” Siebert says, “it seemed reason- 
able to begin with a study of the English 
origins and backgrounds of our American 
principles and institutions.” 

This the author has done in what is al- 
most a monumental project in research. He 
presents clearly the basis upon which we 
built our own concepts of a free society and 
a free press. As a result, he has produced 
a book which seldom has been duplicated 
in journalism literature. 

DEFENSE OF FREEDOM. By Editors 
of La Prensa. New York: John Day. 315 
pp. $4. 

Where the press is free, the people are 
free. Where the press is in shackles, the 
people are in shackles. For proof, consider 
the story of LaPrensa since 1940—La 
Prensa until January 26, 1951, one of the 
world’s greatest newspapers. 

The editors of La Prensa tell us the plain 
truth of the martyrdom of Argentina’s 81- 
year-old newspaper. And the truth is ugly. 
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It is ugly because dictators thrive on ugly, 
violent, and unscrupulous invasions of hu- 
man rights. 

The immoral Peron government tried to 
club La Prensa into submission by mob ac- 
It trumped up 


charges of customs violations. It “rationed” 


tion and police brutality. 


newsprint so La Prensa had to reduce its 
size. It incited so-called labor disputes. 

The report of the editors of La Prensa 
exposes once and for all the plot of the 
Peronistas to crush the free press in Ar- 
gentina. The plot succeeded after a decade 
of conspiracy, intrigue, violence, and mur- 
der—characteristics of dictatorships. 

Defense of Freedom proves again that 
whenever we read the obituary of the free 
press, we read the epitaph of democracy. 
The free press is dead in Argentina; so is 
democracy. This tragic truth should never 
be forgotten by all of us who believe that a 
free press and a free people are inseparable. 

LANGUAGE AND COMMUNICA- 
TION. By George A. Miller. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 298 pp. 

George A. Miller has not written Lan- 
guage and Communication for the general 
public. His object instead, he reports, “is 
to summarize for students of psychology the 
results of scientific studies of language and 
communication. 

Yet the layman can learn much from 
this book about the phonetic and statistical 
approaches to communication. He can learn 
much about individual differences, the role 
of learning, and the verbal behavior of 
children. 

This textbook is documented fully by data 
from technical studies of communication. 
The statistical data and some of the for- 
mulas may appall the casual reader. At the 
same time, this book provides a scientific 
and psychological study of communication 
which thoughtful people will read with deep 
interest. 

THE WESTERN GATE. Edited by 
Joseph Henry Jackson. New York: Far- 
rar, Straus, and Young. 524 pp. $4.75. 

Incomparable San Francisco enchants 
writers. Since its founding, artists in prose 
and poetry have tried to catch and capture 


its unique quality. They have marshalled 
fascinating fiction and conjured up fantastic 
fiction. 

Now Joseph Henry Jackson, able book 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, has 
edited an unusual anthology which present 
much of the best that has been written 
about the city by the Golden Gate. 

The Western Gate has four sections: Be. 
fore the Gold, The Gold Rush, The City 
Grows Up, and City of Our Times. Each 
It was Bret Harte who 
wrote in “San Francisco from the Sea,” 


is a literary lode. 


“Thou drawest all things, small or great, 
To thee, beside the Western Gate.” 

Impressive, indeed, is the inventory of 
authors from Father Francisco Palou t 
Herb Caen. Included are Richard Heny 
Dana, Robert Frost, Bayard Taylor, Wil 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, Hubert How 
Bancroft, Mark Twain, Ambrose Biere, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Frank Norris, Wal. 
lace Irwin, Jack London, Will Irwin, and 
Stewart Edward White, to mention only : 
few. 

The content has been selected and a 
ranged so carefully, that The Western Gay 
has unity and continuity. Without douby 
the San Francisco reader will be enjoyed 
by these who know San Francisco and thos 
who want to know it. Is there anyone els! 

THE DEFENSE OF WESTER 
EUROPE. By Drew Middleton. N 
York: Appleton-Century-Croft. 313 p 
$3.50. 

Politicians may battle politicians, bu 
while they fight each other the cold 
goes on in Europe. It may not matte 
who wins here, but it does matter who wi 
there if the cold war turns hot. 

Drew Middleton, New York Times @ 
respondent, is neither optimistic nor pes 
mistic about our ability to defend wester 
Europe. True, we are stronger than 
were, but not strong enough. Or shot 
we say we are not so weak as we wert. 

The military might of Russia may 
be so great as some would have us 
pose, Middleton reports. At the same ti 
even the most conservative estimate of # 
strength indicates that the Russians ares 
much stronger than we. 

After all, how much can we count 
significant help from France or Italy 
Germany? Each has its political and @ 
nomic problems. Each has its soldiers, 
be sure, but they lack modern equipme 
Worse yet, they lack the will to fight. 

The Defense of Western Europe & 
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thoughtful and thorough study of our 
chances for survival if war comes in Europe. 
It tells without hysteria what we need not 
only in terms of physical resources, but also 
in terms of attitude and policy. 

As Middleton points out, “until Euro- 
peans freely accept the United States as 
the moral leader of the free world, the re- 
armament of Europe will be incomplete.” 

WRITING FICTION. By Robert 
Smith. Cleveland: World Publishing Co. 
207 pp. $3.50. 

It may take inspiration to start a novel, 
but it takes perspiration to finish it. Robert 
Smith, successful writer, doesn’t say so in 
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those words, but he does make it clear that 





professional writing is hard work. It takes 
hard thinking. 

He discusses the basic facts of fiction and 
Plot, 


dialogue, characterization, style, technique, 






how to develop ideas into stories. 






and drama are the basis of chapters along 
with the work and world of the writer. 
This sound and helpful book will not 


write the novel for you. 






It will help you 





a lot if you persist in writing long enough. 
As Smith, each writer “will make the final 
decision as to whether he can or cannot 







write.” 

CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM FOR 
TODAY. Edited by Benjamin F. Browne. 
Philadelphia: Judson Press. 252 pp. $3.50. 

What is Christian journalism? Is jour- 
nalism by Christian or for Christians? Ben- 








jamin P, Browne has tried to answer these 
questions by compiling a resource book for 
writers and editors, compiling addresses de- 
livered at the Christian Writers and Edi- 
tor’s Conferences in recent years. 

Major sections are these: What is it all 
about, what do you have to say, for whom 
do you write, how to do the job, from be- 
hind the editor’s desk, where to sell it. The 


book contains a market chart for leading 

























oul teligious periodicals and a selected bibliog- 
re, fe taphy on religious journalism. 
/ Speeches, of course, are intended for lis- 
teners rather than readers. Then, too, in 
im Such a collection there is less likely to be 
f thie the desired integration. Even so, this is a 
rest Substantial and constructive contribution 
which deserves wide reading among those 
nt ag “D0 hope to raise the standards of Christian 
ly journalism. 
dem PRACTICAL PUBLIC RELATIONS. 
ots, tm Dy Rex F. Harlow and Marvin M. Black. 
sme New York: Harper. 422 pp. $5. 
it. Practical Public Relations was one of the 
ip MB better books on the subject when it was 
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first published. The revised edition is much 
better. It is better because it not only has 
fresh material, but also has greater direct- 
ness and clarity. 

This study of public relations is divided 
into three parts, the first of which deals 
with the foundations of public relations. 
The authors stress the fact that good public 
relations is a social instrument, not just a 
build-up ballyhoo. 

The second part of the book presents 
the publics—stockholder, consumer, sup- 
Separate chapters deal 
with government, education, and community 


plier, and so on. 


relations. Examples are cited in many of 
the chapters. The third part of the book 
examines the tools of public relations—pub- 
licity, press, radio, television, advertising, 
research, opinion surveys, audio-visual tools, 
public speaking and the printed word. The 
authors are recognized authorities in public 
relations and have their book under the 
sponsorship of the Public Relations Society 
of America. 

SENTENCE CRAFT. By Verna L. 
Newsome and Enola Borgh. New York: 
Macmillan. 330 pp. $3.50. 

Sentence Craft is a thorough textbook- 
workbook for college freshmen, one dealing 
with both structure and form. The first 
part deals with sentences— the sentence 
skeleton, modifiers, connectives, independ- 
ent elements, qualities of sentence style, 
logical sentences, conventional forms. The 
second part deals with the parts of speech. 
This textbook is well-organized and is espe- 
cially notable for the examples chosen from 
literary works to illustrate the discussion. 

WRITING BOOKS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS. Edited by Helen Ferris. New 
York: Doubleday. 320 pp. $2.98. 

What motivates the writer who writes for 
children? In this book two hundred sixteen 
authors give brief answers to this question. 
They tell how they came to write books 
published by the Junior Literary Guild. The 
book is divided into three sections. Each 
deals with a different age level. Aspiring 
authors will find this modest volume both 
informing and inspiring, and so will some 
parents who take a keen interest in good 
books for young readers. 

Consider the Cash Register 

WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MANAGE- 
MENT. By Thomas F. Barnhart. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 539 pp. 
$5. 

The weekly newspaper is an indispensable 
asset to every American community in which 


it is published. As a business enterprise it 
helps other legitimate firms to market their 
services and products. 
tion it performs a vital service as a medium 


As a social institu- 


of information, opinion, and. entertainment. 

To live up to its possibilities, the weekly 
newspaper must be solvent. The newspaper 
on the verge of bankruptcy can provide 
neither leadership nor news coverage. In 
desperation its publisher may tolerate sub- 
standard journalism or even yield to those 
who would adulterate his product. 

If any book can help the weekly pub- 
lisher solve his business problems, that book 
is Weekly Newspaper Management. First 
published in 1936, it has been revised and 
expanded. Professor Thomas F. Barnhart, 
the author, undoubtedly is one of the lead- 
ing authorities on weekly newspapers—and 
one of the most articulate. 

Weekly Newspaper Management is di- 
vided into four parts. The introductory sec- 
tion has two chapters. There are fourteen 
chapters on advertising, five on circulation, 
four on administration. New chapters have 
been added to deal with retail advertising 
copy, planning advertising typography, sell- 
ing newspaper advertising, postal laws and 
regulations. 

Barnhart’s book is not a social appraisal 
of the weekly newspaper. It is a thorough 
presentation of management problems of 
the weekly. It is an excellent textbook for 
courses in weekly newspaper management 
as well as a notable reference handbook for 
the veteran publisher. 

Weekly Newspaper Management with- 
out doubt is the leading study of the weekly 
publisher’s business problems. It easily could 
provide additional readings—both in books 
and periodicals. Even so, it has much to 
offer both the veteran and the beginner in 
weekly newspaper publishing. 

MAKERS OF MODERN JOURNAL- 
ISM. By Kenneth Stewart and John Tab- 
bel. New York: Prentice-Hall. 514 pp. 
$5. 

If you want to study the social evolution 
of media of mass communication in Amer- 
ica, you will not be interested deeply in 
Stewart and Tabbel’s Makers of Modern 
Journalism. It is not intended to be an 
analysis or evaluation. Nor is it supposed 
to be a comprehensive report on the Ameri- 
can press. 

Instead the new 28-chapter book is “a 
history of American journalism told in terms 
of men and motives.” It is, therefore, chiefly 
a biographical history featuring notable 
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newspapermen. For this very reason, it 
should hold a wide appeal, particularly to 
young men and women in high school and 
junior college. 

Most of the chapters play up one or more 
nationally known newspapermen or those 
in a specific region—the Middle West, the 
new South, the new West. The Bennetts, 
Greeley, Dana, Godkin, Pulitzer, Raymond, 
Ochs, Curtis, Medill, McCormick, E. W. 
Scripps, Gannett, Canham, Field, Knight, 
Cox, the Cowles brothers are among those 
presented. 

Tebbel and Stewart have written a read- 
able, fast moving study of men and motives 
in American newspapers. The fact that 
their books do not fit the needs of seniors 
or graduate students in professional school 
is not important. It should interest the 
public in general as well as the young read- 
ers just becoming acquainted with some 
leaders in journalism —not all of them 
titans. 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY AD- 
MINISTRATION. By Frank L. McVey 
and Raymond M. Hughes. Ames: 
State College Press. 310 pp. $3.50. 

We spend more than. a billion dollars 
yearly on higher education. We employ 
more than 240,000 teachers in some 1,850 
colleges and universities to serve 2,600,000 
students. These facts justify a study of 
how these institutions are administered. 

Both former university presidents, Dr. 
McVey and Dr. Hughes, speak on the 
basis of experience and authority. What 


Iowa 


they say has meaning not only for edu- 
cators, but also for those laymen who 
study the work of educators. Newspaper- 
men certainly have occasion to study higher 
education as it affects the newspaper con: 
sumers. 

College and University Administration ip 
one sense is a how-to-do-it book. Its ter 
chapters deal with the president, the trus- 
tees, problems of administration, the cam- 
pus, the faculty, students, 
instruction, graduate work, and the chapel 


alumni, 


and library. 

Newspapermen who write news or edi- 
torials about higher education can be more 
effective if they understand the subject 
about which they are writing. They will find 
much practical guidance in this authorita- 
tive book. Newspapers and colleges alike 
are interested in more effective communica- 
tion both of information and ideals. 

BUSINESSPAPER PUBLISHING 
PRACTICE. Edited by Julien Elfenbein. 
New York: Harper. 422 pp. $6. 
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Discoverers of businesspapers marvel. 
They thrive without comics, crime news, 
gossip columns. In fact, they do what good 
newspapers should do—tell the news ac- 
curately, objectively, and promptly. 

Technical papers in the United States 
number 3,308, according to the U. S. Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers. Their aggregate cir- 
culation per issue is 111,329,725. Yearly 
subscription sales exceed $116 million; ad- 
vertising exceeds $238 million. 

These are impressive figures. Even so, al- 
though dozens of books have been written 
about newspaper editing and production, 
there are relatively few on the business 
press. Yet careers in business journalism 
are challenging. 

Businesspaper Publishing Practice is both 
authoritative and comprehensive. Julien El- 
fenbein, editor of the book, is editorial di- 
rector of the home furnishing group of 
Haire Publishing Co. and author of Busi- 
ness Journalism. 

Part I on administration covers careers in 
businesspapers, accounting, circulation, ad- 
vertising, research. sales promotion, pro- 
duction. 

Part II deals with the editorial depart- 
ment—the editorial problems, pressures on 
editors, writing and headlines, techniques of 
editorial presentation, and putting the mag- 
azine to bed. 

Part III on public responsibility takes up 
responsibility, public 
personnel, laws, codes, and regulations, and 
agenda for the future. There is a useful 
appendix. 

This substantial book should meet the 
need of the beginner in businesspapers. It 


editorial relations, 


also is a solid reference for veterans. It is 
almost encyclopedic in detail and is, without 
doubt, the outstanding book available today 
on businesspapers. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—PRINCIPLES 
AND PROBLEMS. By Bertrand R. Can- 
field. Homewood: Richard D. Irwin. 517 
pp. $5.75. 

Public 
philosophy of management, suggests Ber- 
trand R. Canfield, director of the distribu- 
tion division in public relations, Babson In- 
stitute of Business Administration. 

Serving the public’s interest, he says, is 
the first essential. The second is maintain- 
ing good communication, and the third is 
having good corporate manners and morals. 


relations in essence is a new 


Each of these essentials can stand more 

emphasis in business and government. 
Once the essentials of public relations 

are established, it is necessary to organize 


for public relations accordingly. Canfield 
examines different types of organizations ip 
various lines of business. 

The publics studied include employees 
stockholders, consumers, communities, trad 
and professional associations, distributon 
and dealers, suppliers. Related topics ar 
social, educational, government, and preg 
relations. 

Canfield examines each public in detail 
and then discusses the tools of public m 
lations. He devotes a chapter each to re 
search, press publicity, advertising, period} 
cals, special events, and oral communi 
tions. There is a bibliography. 

The value of this textbook for student 
is enhanced by the inclusion of problems # 
the end of the chapters. It is, of cours, 


authoritative. Lucidly written, it is organ 


ized for effective teaching and is flexibk 
enough for different types of courses. 

TECHNICAL REPORTING. By Jo 
seph N. Ulman, Jr., New York: Holt. 28 
pp. $3.50. 

“Reports have achieved a recognized pos 
tion of importance in our highly techno 
logical world,” asserts the author of Tech 
nical Reporting. That’s why those who pla 
careers in science and engineering shout 
understand technical reporting. 

First, Professor Ulman of the Mass 
chusetts Institute of Technology examine 
fundamental principles and general pn 
cedures. Then he discusses formal, j 
formal, laboratory, and oral reports 
technical papers. 

Finally he examines tools and methot 
style, punctuatic 
mechanics, tables, and visual presentation 


—writing grammar, 
He adds an appendix with various types d 
examples and a useful bibliography. 

Ulman’s Technical Reporting is a notab 
example of expository writing. It is a sib 
stantial yet compact book, well-adapted 
science and engineering students. 

COPYEDITING WORKBOOK. 
Vernon R. Frost and Leonard L. Jermaii 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
pp. 

Copyediting Workbook is designed f 
the typical college course in which prof 
sional journalism students learn how to a 
news—local and wire, write headlines 
cutlines, plan makeup, and take care of 
lated production problems. 


The workbook is limited in scope to 
newspaper. It opens with a message to 
student, a discuscsion of headline writi 
two headline schedules, and a list of 
editing symbols. 
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HE PRINCIPLE that tuberculosis 
can best be controlled through edu- 


cation and understanding, and not 






through fear, is receiving widespread atten- 
tion in school publications throughout the 





country. This is clearly indicated in many 





of the news stories, editorials, and cartoons 
published to date in the annual School Press 
Project sponsored by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association and its affiliates and the 






Columbia Scholastic Press Association in ele- 





mentary, junior, and senior high schools all 
over the United States. 

This is the 16th consecutive year in which 
student publications are participating in the 






Project by presenting staft-prepared material 
on tuberculosis in their November and De- 
cember issues, during the period of the 
Christmas Seal Sale, which began last 
month and ends December 25. Funds from 
this year’s Seal Sale, the 45th conducted by 
the 3,000 voluntary associations affliated 
with the National Tuberculosis Association, 
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go toward financing the local and state as- 





sociations’ 1953 tuberculosis control pro- 
gtams in communities throughout the 
country. 

HE STUDENT-PREPARED news 

stories, features, editorials, and car- 
toons are devoted to two subjects: “Our 
Town’s (County’s) Needs in the War on 
TB” and “What Does Tuberculosis Mean 
to Me?” Those subjects were selected by 
the sponsors of the School Press Project 
with two main purposes in view: 

First, to stimulate the interest of students 
in what is being done and what can be 
done in their own communities to combat 
tuberculosis, the killer which attacks more 
young people between the ages of 15 and 
35 than any other disease. 

Second, to promote good journalism by 
providing students with an opportunity to 
campaign editorially on a subject of primary 
importance to youth. 


HE STUDENT EDITORS and staff 

members are thus able to take a close 
look at the community organizations con- 
cerned with tuberculosis, to dig out the facts 
about the disease and about the methods 
used for controlling it. Their stories and 
cartoons point up the facts that TB can be 
cured and can be prevented, that the TB 
germ—the tubercle bacillus—is spread by 
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Certificates of Honor for Papers 
Contributing to NTA-CSPA Project 





people who have the disease in active form, 
some 400,000 persons in the United States. 
Since the medical profession, health depart- 
ments, and tuberculosis associations need the 
support of a well-informed public to carry 
through the fight against TB, the school 
press does an important job in building in 
the schools the foundation for an informed, 
responsible public. 

The student publication entries are judged 
by a national committee of health educators 
and journalists, named by the National Tu- 
berculosis Association and the 
Scholastic Press Association. Evaluation is 
based on evidence of understanding of the 
subject, accuracy, clearness, originality, and 
journalistic style. 

A Certificate of Honor is awarded to each 


Columbia 





school newspaper whose work is judged out- 
standing. Last year Certificates of Honor 
were awarded to 225 schools out of the 303 
which submitted entries. 





An Experiment 
(Continued from Page 5) 


possible for me now to ascribe this plan to 
the thoughts of any one person. Looking 
back, it seems to me that the Board’s solu- 
tion to their problems came in this way 
because it was so obvious. 


In any case, the plan seemed to develop 
around the basic belief that they had a 
story to tell and, strange as it may sound, 
the physical dimensions of the book. Over 
a period of years the Boards here at Ashe- 
ville School have tried using many various 
sizes of books, but in 1943 a size was intro- 
duced with which everyone is delighted. It 
measures six by nine inches, and at once 
the 1951 Board saw the connection between 
this novel-size book and the story they had 
to tell. Why not, they said, make our 
book a novel—why not weave the events 
of the year through a continuous story? The 
more we thought about this, the more in- 
trigued we became with the basic idea. It 
is true that the novel, as such, had to be 
abandoned as an idea for the over-all pro- 
duction because of the many problems which 
strict conformity with the idea forced on 
us, but the basic idea of presenting the 
school year in a light, informal story-form 
remained, and, indeed, the early novel idea 
left its mark on the final product of our 
endeavors. 


T ASHEVILLE School we make no 
attempt to publish our book during 








the school year. It is a late summer book, 
and although that presents certain difficul- 
ties, it does enable us to write a complete 
story of the school year. When the book 
finally made its appearance late in August, 
it looked very much like the story book we 
had intended it should be. The cover was 
simple and in keeping with the conventional 
trade book format and binding. The only 
teal submission to traditional yearbook de- 
sign in the opening pages was the page of 
dedication, but this was one bit of tradition 
that could not be dispensed with. The rest 
of the book was divided into seven chapters, 
a Prologue, an Epilogue, and the Ap- 
pendices. 


All but the Prologue and the Appendices 
were tied together in a continuous-story 
form. The Prologue was an editorial ex- 
planation of the book, more characteristic, 
perhaps, of a preface than of a prologue. 
The Appendices contained the statistical in- 
formation necessary in any yearbook, re- 
gardless of the style of that yearbook. Here 
were the lists of the prizes and awards, the 
students’ addresses, the administrative staff, 
and finally, the advertisements. 


The problem of the formal presentation 
of the students was resolved by using the 
first two chapters for introducing the “char- 
Instead, though, of 
simply putting in their pictures and a list 
of their extra-curricular activities, the stu- 
dents also were described and discussed in 
a running copy. For the members of the 


acters of our story.” 
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sixth form this was in considerable detail, 
but for the underformers, it was in the na- 
ture of a sentence or two about the cliques, 
groups, or hobbies which associated one un- 
derformer with another. Needless to say, 
I am sure, these two chapters proved to be 
the hardest to execute. To tie in some one 
hundred-twenty boys with each other and 
with the events of a school year proved to 
be far more difficult than we had anticipated. 

Following these two introductory chapters 
was one dealing with a description in words 
and pictures of the “scene of our story.” 
This was difficult only insofar as it had to 
be treated with a considerable amount of 
finesse, but I believe that we were successful. 
Chapter Four was similar to the experi- 
mental sections of the 1949 and 1950 vol- 
umes which concerned themselves with a 
a study of the incidents of the year that 
had no connection with any of the other 
sections. This section is, I now believe, 
somewhat superfluous when the entire book 
is written as it is, and we are going to 
omit it. 

The faculty and curriculum of the school 
were handled by devoting one chapter to 
the curricular aspect of the school. Here 
were formal pictures of the masters, class 
room shots and informals, in addition to the 
light, but informative, running copy, all of 
which lent a free approach to this section. 
Chapters Six and Seven were devoted, re- 
spectively, to the extra-curricular and ath- 
letic aspects of the school year. We tried 
to avoid the statistical approach to both of 
these sections by emphasizing incidents 
rather than athletic seasons or group ac- 
tivities. The Epilogue served a dual pur- 
pose by describing the events of Commence- 
ment week and bringing the whole story to 
a close. I believe it did a great deal toward 
unifying the entire book. 


We are pleased with the results of our 
experiment. True, there is much room for 
improvement, but that, I believe, is one of 
the virtues of this method. To us the fu- 
ture is unlimited in possibilities for varia- 
tion on this basic theme. I believe, further, 
that this method has two other distinct ad- 
vantages over the older, conservative catalog 
style. In the first place, there is much more 
chance for creative writing and design— 
which fulfills the educational aspect of year- 
book production. Secondly, the book is far 
more readable and interesting than the older 
style was. Whether it will be so in twenty 
years remains to be seen, but I am predict- 
ing it will be. 
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American School 
(Continued from Page 3) 


notice stated, “Wanted, immediately, five 
sheets of paper”; another, “ .. . . 17 sheets 
of Paper were given by Mr. Lloyd as a 
token of his Regard”. To any who have 
been in an occupied city, this concern for 
paper can be readily understood. 

Under School Notes, a topic of as much 
interest to the students of 1777-78 as to 
those of 1952, there are a number of ref- 
erences to the British occupation of Phila- 
delphia. They were in the city, and the 
school buildings, for about half the time 
the paper was issued. 


In issue No. 14 there is an advertisement 
of “Pulmonatum Powder”, the high ex- 
plosive used in percussion caps and, by con- 
trast, there’s an article in another issue close 
to it on the futility of war! In No. 5, 
issued on June 4, 1778, it states, “From sev- 
eral circumstances we are induced the be- 
lieve that Old Latonia will be evacuated 
by the British Forces but we are informed 
that it is at present in such a condition as 
to stand in considerable need of Repairs 
before it can be possessed by its old In- 
habitants”. On June 17, 1778, it is re- 
ported that, “On Thursday last James Todd 
was unfortunately run over by a New Jer- 
sey Waggon drove by a Hessian”. Again, 
on the 24th of the same month, “On Mon- 
day last the Royal Artillery evacuated Old 
Latonia but it is at present in such a Con. 
dition as not to admitt of the immediate 
Return of its old Inhabitants”. 


The next issue, that of July 1, 1778, car- 
ried an interesting paragraph, namely, 
“Some Time last Week Orders were issued 
throughout this State for all Students to 
cease their Studies until further Orders. It 
is supposed to arise from the Master and 
Usher being incapacitated (by a certain Law 
of a neighboring State) from attending and 
paying proper attention to the School until 
they have complied with a certain Thing re- 
quired by that Law”. This is believed to 
have been the requirement for an oath of 
allegiance from the faculty. 


— STUDENT government may 
be considered the brain-child of a 
later day, there is some evidence to the effect 
that it was not new to the boys of the 
Public Latin School. 
rich in martial flavor which have nothing 
to do with the Revolution and others in- 
dicative of a political atmosphere. For ex- 
ample, “ . . . the usual monthly Election of 


There are passages 


two Judges and a Sheriff, election by Bab 
lot, a President from their own body & 4 
Secretary from the Students at large”. 

Authority to control and command wa 
much sought by the Founding Fathers and 
the independence of the individuals and th 
states is a well-worn historical topic. The 
general feeling among the young elemem 
is typified in the following passage from 
the issue of October 22, 1777: “On Wednes 
day last and Insurrection broke out when 
the Insurgents under C. Norris insulted the 
Assembly and greatly disturbed the public 
Tranquility, but being ooposed by a fey 
well affected Inhabitants they immediately 
dispersed. On the Friday following the in 
surgents, being joined by four Deserter 
from our Army attacked our Main bod 
which was then encamped in the School 
yard & were at first driven out of the gate 
but returning again to the charge our Main 
Body was obliged to give Way but rallying 
directly they put the Insurgents to the Poin 
and pursued them as far as Walnut Stree 
having taken Six Prisoners.” 

Councils of Safety were quite common 
during the Revolution so it is no surprix 
to read in The Students’ Gazette of Decem 
ber 17, 1777, “In Council of Safety—Upo 
Motion Resolved—That it be recommended 
to the good People of this State to embod 
themselves for its Protection and that 7 
Town Meeting be called for that Purpose’. 

The series came to a close on August §, 
1778. Fox, the Editor, was forced to giv 
up, probably because of the closing of th 
school during the War or to give the staf 
an opportunity to pledge their loyalty. 

For one hundred and eight years th 
school was without a publication. Then, a 
about 8:30 o’clock on Monday, November 
28, 1886, two boys who had been associated 
in the publishing of a semi-occasional mage 
zine devoted to stamp collecting, were walk 
ing down Arch Street. As they were cros 
ing Seventeenth Street, the older said to his 
companion, “Say, Kid, why don’t you stat 
a school paper at Penn Charter?”. While 
the “Kid” jumped the gutter, the ide 
crystallized and The Penn Charter Mage 
zine came into being. The altriusm of te 
elder was somewhat mitigated by the fat 
he had just persuaded his parents to ld 
him abandon school and buy him a printi 
press. He needed business and, apparentl 
Penn Charter needed a paper. 

It has been running ever since. Incider 
tally, its founder was named Charles Thom 
ton Murphy, Jr. 
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HUMOR IN SCHOOL SPORT WRITING FOR 
PAPERS SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


New New 


When is humor funny? When is it all wrong? What is wrong with your Sports Page? 
Can you correct it? 

This book makes it clear. Its author, Mr. Bryan 

Barker, is President of the CSPA Advisers Asso- 


ciation and Adviser to The Mercersburg Academy Not only is the author, Mr. Charles F. Troxell, 
News. Assistant Director of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, but . . . 


This book will help. 


The humor in his newspaper represents the best we He is a long-time teacher of journalism in Philadel- 
have. He ought to know. phia, and a successful athletic coach . . . 


He ought to know. 


Cost to members of CSPA is thirty-five cents; to Cost to members of CSPA is thisty-Gve comts; to 


non-members, fifty cents. In lots of ten or more, 
lots of ten or more. 10 per cent discount. 


non-members, fifty cents. 10 per cent discount for 


CSPA Aids and Services to School Publications 


Figures quoted in parentheses ( ) are prices to NON-MEMBERS OF THE CSPA. 


Members are entitled to the lower rate. Orders should be accompanied by remittance. 










Official Style Book, 20c (30c). Humor in School Papers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
Proofreader’s Cards, 5c, 6 for 25c. Sports Writing for School Newspapers (NEW), 35¢ (50c). 
School Newspaper Fundamentals, 50c (75c). School Magazine Fundamentals, 50c (75c). 


Yearbook Fundamentals, 50c (75c). Primer for Duplicated Publications (Being Revised). 











CSPA Electro (for printed publications), Members only, $1.00. 
CSPA Mimeo Inset, Members only, 15c. 
CSPA Individual (Staff) Membership Pins (Adviser’s permission required), $1.20 (including Federal Tax). 


CSPA Outstanding Service Medal (Special request form must be filled out by the Adviser—limited to one per staff per year), 
$5.00 (including Federal Tax). 


Critical wa newspapers and magazines, $2.00; for yearbooks, $2.50. (Not to be confused with Contests or Con- 
test fees). 


School Press Review, Monthly, October to May, $2.00. 


Available on writing: 


THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 





Announcing the 29th 


Annual C.§.P.A. Contest 


for School Newspapers, Magazines 


and Cordially Inviting Your Participation 


GENERAL AWARDS: Certificates are given to publications re- 
ceiving Medalist, First, Second, and Third Place ratings 
based on a 1000 point scoring system to enable advisers 
and staffs to determine their standing in comparison 
with similar publications on a nation-wide basis. 


SPECIAL AWARDS: All-Columbian Honor Ratings, Literary 
achievements (Bronze Medals), Typographical and 
Hand-Set competitions (Certificates), and the Adver- 
tising Contest (Plaque) supplement the General Awards 
in specific fields. 


DEADLINES: December 10, 1952, for Newspapers 
January 15, 1953, for Magazines 
January 12, 1953, for Elementary School Publications 


THIS ASSOCIATION dedicates itself to the task of maintaining 
the amateur standing of the student publication; of op- 
posing the efforts of those who would make it an object 
of exploitation and an instrument of propaganda; of pre- 
serving it as an educational project and institution; and 
of keeping it avocational in tone and the outgrowth of 
the experiences of those who produce it and are served 
by it. 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
Box 11, Low Memorial Libray, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 
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